‘Pilgrimage to Rasa’: 
Excerpts from Mallikarjun Mansur’s Autobiography 


Translated from the Kannada and introduced by 
SANDHYA S. 





‘anna Rasayatre (‘My Rasa-pilgrimage’) is the brief autobiography of Mallikarjun Mansur 

(1911-92), one of the best-known Hindustani musicians of Karnataka. The book, in Kannada, 
was published by Nivedita Prakashana, Mysore, in 1983 (pp.viii+118; Rs 20 paperback, Rs 30 cloth). 
Mallikarjun Mansur dedicates the book to the memory of his “Parama Guru Manjeekhan Saheb”, 

Bom on 31 December 1911 in the village of Mansur in Dharwar district into a humble family, 
Mallikarjun Mansur heard subtle notes of music in the everyday sounds around him even as a little 
boy. He was trained under masters like Neelakantha Bua of Miraj, Manjeekhan Saheb of Mumbai, and 
Ustad Bhusjeekhan Saheb of Kolhapur in the intricate musical idiom of the Jaipur gharana;, in bis 
formative years, he also received the blessings of Sri Athani Shivayogi and Sri Mrityunjaya Swamy, 
much-revered spiritual men of the time. He reverentially remembers them all in this autobiography, 
written when he was over seventy. In fact, Mallikarjun Mansur attributes all his achievements to the 
blessings of his gurus. Reading his life-story, however, we realize that Mansur had put in an enormous 
amount of dedicated work into his talim. 

Through his performances, Mallikarjun Mansur stirred the hearts of thousands of music-lovers for 
more than half a century. He received many honours and awards, including the Sangeet Natak Akademi’s 
Award and Fellowship and the Kalidas Samman. However, his autobiography is remarkably simple, 
spare and unostentatious, giving only bare information about his achievements and personal life. He 
dwells longer on events that mattered to his art. A practical and pious man, he has no confessions to 
make. A life dedicated from early adolescence to a clear goal opens up to the reader in these pages, 
narrated in a lucid, unassuming manner, There are no high-sounding words or emotional excesses. He 
has nothing to grumble about. Even his family seem to have no grouses (and indeed had none), even 
though a musician's family in India could not have entirely escaped difficulties and privations. All the 
family — certainly his pious daughter Akka Mahadevi and his musician son Rajshekhar — seem to 
have been pilgrims in his rasayatre. 

The book, chronological for the most part, divides itself into sixteen chapters. The early chapters 
give the reader some idea about the free and easy environment in which Mallikarjun grew up; he was 
one of eight children in his family. He then talks about the theatre company for which he worked in his 
boyhood. During this apprenticeship he clearly saw what the goal of his life was, and is therefore 
grateful to the company for the opportunity it provided him. He was then less than twelve years old. 
Moving on to his musical education, he is grateful to all the teachers who taught him music with love 
and care. He also remembers all the friends and associates who encouraged him on his path, organized 
concerts and helped him reach out to people, with much gratitude. When he speaks of all these people, 
and about his association with Karnataka University in Dharwar, HMV in Bombay, and All India 
Radio — institutions which helped him grow in various ways — we see that here is a celebrity who 
never forgot his early debts. He records the honours he received with humility. Thus far, the 
autobiography is eminently readable even to those who have no knowledge of music. In some later 
chapters, Mansur discusses the technical details of his art. In the last chapter we see the master 
instructing a new generation of musicians in what constitutes real sangeet, and cautioning them against 
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Mallikarjun Mansur, circa 1971, This photograph was sent by him to Sangeet Nutak Akademi in 


Tesponse to a request for a portrait, when he was chosen for the Akademi’s Award for Hindustani 
vocal music that year. 
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meaningless experimentation. He also makes other remarks on the nature of the art. For example, he 
says, “Music can penetrate the human heart more easily than even literature”. While he compliments 
Akashvani for its efforts at presenting and propagating classical music, he also wants AJR to preserve 
and propagate folk and tribal music, which are being “hit hard” by “modern civilization and 
mechanization”. Finally, he expresses his gratitude to his mother, elder brother, wife and children for 
their support in the journey of his life. 

Besides the text, the book cares some rare pictures of Mallikarjun Mansur, his gurus, and some of 
his family members. He also appends ten cheezes (compositions for Khyal) and three vachanas which 
are set to svara and raga by himself. The notations are given in the book. 

The excerpts from the book which follow are arranged in the order of chapters in the original. The 
subheadings refer to the titles of the chapters in Kannada. — 8.S. 


‘Before the Rasa-pilgrimage’ 

The fingers that have plucked the strings of the Tamboori [Tanpura] for more than half a 
century now take up the pen to record some events from my rasa-pilgrimage. This might 
surprise music-lovers and my well-wishers; I myself am a little hesitant to do this . I have 
never acquired the word power necessary for writing a book; my vocabulary is restricted to 
my everyday needs . . . My entire life has been spent in the worship of mada, the primal 
sound. I am not one to sit chewing the cud of the past or dreaming about the future. I happily 
live in the present. The present is the bindu [original point] of the svara. I have seen through 
my experience that if one forgets the present even for a moment the svara slips off. 


“Days in Mansur’ 

When I was about five or six years of age, I was sent to a local school in the village of 
Mansur. This was a school like any other. Let alone the light of wisdom, even sunlight 
wouldn’t penetrate the place .. . I would go to school every day and study hard more for fear 
of the teachers than for love of learning. When I was in the second standard, my father 
invited a musician from Rabakavi town to our village. His name was Appayyaswamy. He had 
learnt Carnatic music in Tanjavur. He collected the little children of the village and started 
rehearsing a play about Syrandhri [from the Mahabharata]. My elder brother Basavaraja was 
going to play Syrandhri. Every evening, when my brother was given lessons in acting, I too 
would sit with the actors. Appayyaswamy’s singing was very melodious. As he sang, my 
eyes would fill with tears. After a day’s work, my mother too would sing devotional songs: 
even then I would experience some strange pain in my heart. Whenever the bells chimed in 
the temple of goddess Karevva, the sound would reverberate in the depths of my heart. This 
way, very early in life, the seeds of music settled in my heart. 


‘The World of Acting’ 

After completing studies at the local school, I left for Dharwar. | left my village in order to 
continue my studies. But something else awaited me at Dharwar. My brother’s example was 
before me. The desire to become a good stage actor like him started taking shape. Well, I 
knocked at the doors of the same drama company, Viswagunadarsha Mandali. Being 
Basavaraja’s younger brother, I obtained easy entry into the troupe. 1 was very happy. But 
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my father, who expected me to stay in Dharwar, get educated, secure a job and become a “big 
man’, was shocked to hear of my choice. The moment he heard I had joined the company, he 
started for Dharwar. He pulled me out of the company and put me back in school. But I was 
always full of thoughts about Viswagunadarsha. Akka Mahadevi worshipped her Lord, 
Chennamallikarjuna, from her childhood, singing songs such as: 


Who is it that poured sour water 
into orange, lemon and mango? 

Who is it that poured sweet water 
into sugarcane, banana and jackfruit? 


Such a devotee was forced into marriage with King Kaushika. My situation was similar. 
Why do they pull me out again and again, and push me into the school, within four walls? — 
I wondered. All the time [ was in school, I would feel . .. choked. When will I get out of here? 
When will | become an accomplished stage artist? — I was always anxious [about my 
condition). Deep within myself, I knew what the goal of my life was. 1 was just beginning to 
know that unless I walked the distance. I would not reach the goal . .. Which was my true 
home — school or theatre? I knew the answer. But I was looking for a hand to pat my back, 
approving my answer. { spoke my mind to Sri Ramachandrappa, the manager of the 
Viswagunadarsha company. Then I went back to the company. My father realized that there 
was no point in trying to stop a river from flowing or a flower from blooming. .. 

Viswagunadarsha Mandali was, true to its name, an institution with high goals. Each 
member had to abide by the disciplinary rules and . . . code of conduct {laid down] by Sri 
Vamanrao [the proprietor of the company, established in 1913]. He would react strongly to 
any ill-mannered behaviour. We had to be up in the morning ata fixed hour, bathe and offer 
our prayers, and [then] start rehearsing. After [the midday] meal we had to rest, and by 
evening we had to be ready for the evening show. The curtain had to rise at a fixed time, come 
what may. If things went wrong for no reason, he [Vamanrao] would be agitated and angry. 
He taught dialogue-delivery and acting excellently. There was a teacher who played the 
harmonium called Pandoba Master. Sangabasappa and he taught me to sing . . . I [also} 
learned the art of delivering dialogue written by someone else as if the [speech] was coming 
from within me, and the art of giving life to the role I was playing . . . Also to sing songs 
learned by heart and touch the hearts of the eager audience. We had to sing the same songs 
every day. But we had to take care not to make them sound monotonous or mechanical. 
Every song had to be like a fresh flower spreading its fragrance. I did sadhana to achieve 
this. As they say, ‘Through play one learns; after one learns, one can jump into competition’. 
I was doing my best to make some progress every day . . . 

People liked my acting and singing. Popularity followed. But there was the worm of 
sorrow gnawing at my heart. The play would go on all night. The next afternoon, while 
everybody was sleeping, I would go behind the theatre, sit in an inconspicuous comer, and 
cry, thinking of God. I would sob and weep. Sometimes, without knowing it, would be crying 
loudly. People who heard me [probably thought] it was some spirit wailing. I took care to see 
that people in the company did not know I was crying. It was prohibited here: crying does 
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not go with discipline . . . 

Once our company had camped at Athani in Belgaum district. A very significant event 
took place there. We were invited for prasad to Gachhina Matha. All of us were led inside a 
hall, where sat a great saint. The divine light emanating from his face was strong enough to 
start a spring of devotion in the heart of the onlooker. I too went near him when my tum came, 
and bowed down at his feet. Just then a theatregoer informed the Swamiji, “This boy is a very 
impressive actor”. By this time I had lifted my face. Swamiji looked at me with love and 
compassion. He said softly, “How could his parents let him join the company at such a tender 
age?” He drew me closer, gave me dry dates as prasad, and blessed me. Later I came to know 
that he was none other than the renowned saint Athani Shivayogi. I was very happy that I 
had received his blessings. Very soon Shivayogi’s blessings started bearing fruit . . . 

Before I left for Miraj [to be the disciple of Neelakantha Bua] I went to Mansur, my home 
town, to seek leave from my parents. My father took me for Sri Siddharoodha Swamiji’s 
darshan at his matha in Hubli. It was about noontime when we got there. Not many people 
were around. The fragrance of agarbaiti filled the calm atmosphere. When Yogeswara 
Siddharoodha Swamiji came to know that we had arrived, he came out and sat in his seat. We 
offered flowers and fruit and performed the pooja by lighting camphor. I sang a song with 
great devotion. Then my father joined his palms and prayed: “I am sending my son to Miraj 
to leam music. Please bless him.” Swamiji lifted his open palm as a gesture of blessing and 
said, “Certainly. Do send him. The boy will be successful.” He gave us prasad. I started my 
joumey to Miraj with Swamiji’s blessings. That was the beginning of my rasayatre. I shall 
never forget how holy men have blessed me at every stage of my journey. 


‘An Auspicious Beginning’ 

I am often reminded of a shloka from Yogavashishtha: ‘Yavat nanugrahat sakshajjayate 
Parameswara/Tavanna sadguruh kashchit sachchastramapi labhet’. Without God’s grace, 
one can never find one’s sadguru; without God's grace one would even miss a good book 
lying close at hand. By the blessings of Shivayogi, an exceptionally kind and good person, 
Guru Neelakantha Bua had come [to me] where I was [with the troupe]; he had accepted me 
{as a pupil]. Then he gave me shelter in his home and started imparting the invaluable asset 
of music with great generosity. I was only ten or eleven years old at the time. Though married 
twice, Neelakantha Bua did not have any children. As a result the love and affection of a 
parent as well as a guru was showered upon me. 

At four every mormming my guru would start my lessons. He would make me learn the 
svaras. He would tune the Tamboori and make me sing shadja for a long time. Sometimes, 
when I didn’t get a note right, my guru would ask me to go back to the shadja and then get 
back to the desired note. It worked. Then my guru would make me sing different variations of 
notes. When I was doing this kind of sadhana in my guru's presence, many great mysteries 
were revealed to me. An efficient guru does not have to teach by telling [a pupil] everything; 
he encourages the disciple to examine, practise and realize [the finer points of the instruction] 
himself. Till now I was used only to the harmonium and the pitee/u [violin] in the company; 
the greatness of the Tamboori was unknown to me. The Tamboori is undoubtedly the Bodhi- 
tree of a musician. Unless one sits under it and meditates, realization of svaras is quite 
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impossible. As I continued my sadhana, the meaning of shadja became clear to me — as clear 
as a berry on my palm. All svaras are derivatives of shadja. All ragas are nothing but shadja 
in spate. I became sure of this truth. Meditating on sa is itself a sadhana. After two hours of 
sadhana on svaras and alankaras, my guru would teach me a Chhota Khyal in some raga. 
When he was teaching a cheez, he would play the Dugga himself and help me get a glimpse 
of tala as well. The first raga my guru taught me was Bhairav. After many more Chhota 
Khyals, gradually [ was taught Bada Khyal, and taught how to blend tala with raga. 

Every day at brahmeemuhurta [early dawn] I had to do sadhana for four hours. Then I 
would help my Gurumata [guru’s wife] in her household chores. There would be one more 
singing session in the evening. As a result, in six years’ time, I was able to sing about forty 
to fifty ragas including Bibag, Malkauns, Bhoop, Kamod, Todi, Hameer, Darbari, Yaman, 
Kedar, Puriya, Marva, Alaiya-Bilaval, Lalit [etc.] easily. 

When J was about sixteen years old, my voice broke. As a result 1 had problems singing 
svaras above panchama of the middle octave. When one enters manhood, this is a natural 
phenomenon. I knew this and so wasn’t very upset. I went home to Dharwar. When my voice 
was going through this [transformation], I continued singing the same cheez over and over 
again without tiring myself too much. After this phase was over, I resumed riyaz with greater 
zeal, I would start at ten in the night and go on up to nine in the morning. I am surprised when 
T recall how enthusiastic and dedicated I was in those days. At the end of three years of 
steady effort, my voice acquired stability, strength and mellifluence, and [there was] a 
freshness about it. My friends helped me acquire the instruments required for singing. They 
even arranged concerts for me in their houses. My voice would flow effortlessly and 
mellifluously the whole night, till sunrise. And my well-wishing friends would always listen 
to my singing patiently. 

Once, when I was in Haveri, my friend Shivangowda took me for a darshan of Sri Sivabasava 
Swamiji of Hukkeri Matha. I bowed down and sat at his feet. Shivangowda introduced me, 
saying I was the disciple of Sri Neelakantha Bua. Swamiji was very happy to hear this, and 
gave permission to sing [in the matha] the same evening. Swamiji adored music. I was highly 
inspired in his presence and sang non-stop for three hours. Someone reminded Swamiji that 
it was time for his pooja. Swamiji came out of his absorption and asked in reply, “Isn’t this 
singing Shivapooja?” I sang Bhairavi for the next half hour. Mangalarathi (concluding 
prayer] followed. Greatly moved, Swamiji gave me a five-fold blessing, and summarized it for 
me: “You will become famous all over India as a great musician.” 


“Compassionate Light’ 

Haven’t I made a reference to a mahaswami who came to me as compassionate light and 
led me by my hand? He is none other than Mrityunjaya Swamiji. Once there was a conference 
of Shivayogis at Murugha Matha, Dharwar. On that occasion an acquaintance of ours, Sri 
Gurappa of Godikatti, requested me to sing. Though I was not too keen to sing just then, 1 
yielded to Godikatti’s pleading and sang on the festive occasion. That day I had the good 
fortune of having darshan of Mrityunjaya Swamiji. Swamiji is the chief founder of the matha. 
He is regarded as light incarnate. Then onward, as my association with him increased, some 
changes began taking place in me all by themselves : the stubbornness, shrewdness, bitterness 
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in my nature began to go one by one. J surrendered myseif to Swamiji. The guru is a mirror. 
When I looked at myself in that mirror, [ began to see the shortcomings in my own nature. J 
came to see my ego raising its hood in every word and deed. As | began to see all these 
negativities with my inner eyes on the mirror, [the blemishes] started falling off one by one, 

Mrityunjaya Swamiji had a special taste for music. He would himself sing the vachanas of 
Sharana poets. He would sometimes choose some vachanas for me and ask me to sing them. 
Earlier, my close friend Sn Aa Na Krishnarao [a noted Kannada novelist] and Sri Basavanala 
Master [a known Kannada scholar] had encouraged me to sing vachanas. Should they be 
sung in kavyavachana-recital style or should they be sung to metrical rhythms? While the 
debate was still going on [in my mind}, I started to sing them in traditional ragas and talas 
without harming their meaning. 

When [I was] thus beginning to sing vachanas, I had to read up more literature by the 
older vachanakaras {vachana-writers}], and understand them thoroughly. Singing anything 
without knowing its import makes the singing lifeless. Lifeless singing does not appeal to the 
audience. What doesn’t stir one’s heart cannot become art. I cannot describe in words the 
effect the vachanas had on me as I studied them. In Allama-prabhu's blazing light of 
knowledge, the dirt in me was cleansed. I studied his vachanas: “What would you cover it 
with, if the mountain were to feel cold?’; ‘Not like the tree pulled down by storm, but like 
breeze blowing fragrantly’; “Without knowing virtue, without abandoning luxury, without 
quelling anger’. I learnt them all by heart. Whenever I sang them to myself, 1 would be 
overwhelmed. I was deeply moved by Basavanna’s devotion. I dwelt on his vachanas, I 
played with them in the deep recesses of my mind; I have gone on singing them for hours, 
forgetting myself and everything of mine: 


O Father, make my body the stem [of the Tamboori] 
O Father, make my head the gourd 

O Father, make my veins the strings 

O Father, make my fingers the plucking-sticks. 

Sing the twenty-two ragas, O Father 

Play on me impetuously, O Kudalasangamadeva. 


What surrender is this! At this point, I became sure that without surrendering the ego, 
good music could not come out of me. I sang several of Basavanna’s vachanas: ‘Let the 
ambrosia of nam fill speech’; the spirit of this vachana suited raga Bhimpalas. ‘By your 
grace, a lifeless log of wood will bloom’; this vachana bloomed in raga Kalyana. ‘Do not 
steal, do not kill’ shone in raga Patadeepa. ‘Never say no, not today, some other day’; this 
reverberated in raga Durga. I also lost myself to Akka Mahadevi’s Adhyatma Sringara, 
spiritual love-songs. I began reading her: ‘O swarm of bees, O man go tree, O moonlight, O 
koel, I beg all of you: if you see my lord Chennamallikarjuna, call me. Show him to me’; ‘I 
desire that handsome one who is deathless and without blemish, O Mother’. As I sang the 
vachanas my soul would ascend the stairs of vairagya, detachment, and reach the heights of 
Srigiri [the abode of Chennamallikarjuna, Akka’s divine consort]. Every time I sang her 
‘Listen sister, Isawadream...’, ! would forget myself completely. After I had composed the 
music for a vachana, I would sing it before Mrityunjayappa Swamiji for his approval; only 
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upon his approval would I sing the composition elsewhere. 

About thirty years ago we had invited Mrityunjayappa to our little rented house. He had 
kindly accepted our invitation. | still remember him calling our home the jhopadi of Molige 
Marayya [the hut of the vachana saint-poet Marayya, a woodcutter]. One day I pleaded with 
him: “Release me from this bondage.” He then said he would take me to visit the the Shivayogi 
of Athani [then deceased]. The same year, on Shivaratri day, he took me to Athani and asked 
me to offer worship there. When I was sleeping near the samadhi of Shivayogi, the latter 
appeared to me in my dream, fulfilling my desire {to see him]. From that day, reverence for 
both Mrityunjayappa and Athani Shivayogi has taken root in my heart. Whenever I felt 
depressed, I would go to Mrityunjayappa. He would patiently listen to all my woes and bless 
me: “Don’t worry, Shivayogi will protect you.” This would bring enormous peace to my 
mind. Because of his care and concern my life was blessed. Till he became one with Linga [to 
a Shaivite, ‘passed away’ ], I had the benefit of the fragrance of his presence. However, [ still 
feel his presence in ‘Mrityunjaya’, [the house] I built in his memory. 

As instructed by Mrityunjayappa, 1 would go to Athani every year on Shivaratri, and 
offer worship to Shivayogi. In 1976 I was sick, and hospitalized at B.R. Patil’s nursing home, 
and so missed my vow. I was very sad. I placed a picture of Shivayogi in front of me in the 
nursing home, and sang five vachanas. That was all the worship I could offer on that 
Shivaratri. 

Once, when I was singing in Murugha Matha, Mahanta Shivayogi of Arabhavi visited 
the place. He was very pleased to listen to my singing. He blessed me, and instructed me to 
go to Murugod which was forty-five miles from Dharwar. I started going there every year in 
the month of Shravana to offer worship. Swamiji was over a hundred years old, but he 
seemed to be [as simple as] a child. Though he had no attachments, he would welcome 
everyone into his boundless love and bless them all. An idol of compassion, indeed, with no 
need for any embellishment! Whenever I went to Murugod, he would distribute prasad to 
everyone present, [then] send them al] out and shut the door. He would then give me his kind 
instructions: Surrender is the greatest worship; through surrender [the harmful] tendencies 
of the mind can be removed and the consciousness purified. This he would say over and 
over again. Swamiji became one with Linga in 1972. After this, on account of something that 
came in the way, I couldn't go to Murugod one year. After the last Monday of Shravan had 
also passed [Monday being sacred to Shaivites], my daughter Akka Mahadevi had a dream. 
“Father!” I was startled to hear [the urgency in] her [address]. “Why, child, what's the 
matter?” I asked. “Father, last night I saw a dream. You were meditating on the Linga on your 
palm. Then Mahanta Swamiji of Murugod came near you. He placed a bilva leaf on the Linga, 
and asked you, ‘You didn’t come to us this year. Why, my child?’ ” 

I was in tears. I have always placed him on the altar of my heart. Because I didn’t go [to 
Murugod] to offer worship this year, Swamiji himself remembered me and came in my daughter’s 
dream! It was as if Shiva, who comes looking for his devotees, had himself come looking for 
me! 


‘Mehfils’ 
Music-lovers have often asked me: “Which has been your most memorable mehfil?” I 
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have been singing for fifty years in mehfils now. Because music is never-ending, I have never 
kept count of events. Every time I sing, I have something definite in my mind. One concert 
can be of a particular kind, and the next can be of a completely different kind. Therefore it is 
for the audience to judge which concert has been more successful and which less so .. . I 
don’t see how many people there are in the audience; [ don’t even register how loud the 
clapping might be. The notes of the Tamboori a draw a veil over me and keep out the 
everyday world; the only thing I see then is the creation of svaras. Nothing else. Once I am 
drowned in the notes of the music, I lose the consciousness [one needs] to look around 
oneself. Once I begin singing I don’t even know who has come or gone. I only see the 
movements of the svaras, not anything else. When somebody says, “Yesterday's programme 
was good’, loften ask, ‘When did you come? I didn’t know!’ Then people are surprised: “We 
were sitting right opposite you. Didn't you see? How could you not?” I don’t think this is my 
greatness; it could even be my utter foolishness. But it’s my nature. What is more, 1 have 
never considered it very special to sing in mehfils. In fact, mehfils are going on all the time in 
my mind. Therefore it’s for the audience to speak about my performance in mebfils .. . Ihave 
already mentioned, in several contexts, singing in a holy place in Gadag, in the holy presence 
of Shivabasavaswamiji at Haveri, in a programme in a college in Nagpur. I have also referred 
to my programme for the Dadar-Matanga [music] Circle... 

About a year ago, I remember singing on two occasions in the NCPA auditorium in 
Mumbai without a microphone. In the moming I sang Jaunpuri, Gowdasarang, and Bhairavi, 
and in the evening Marwa and Nand. Immediately after these two programmes, people 
thronged to me in the green-room and showered their appreciation upon me. Whenever I 
remember this, my head bows down at my gurus’ feet with gratitude. 

Only the other day I happened to sing at the Mahabaleswara Mandir in Gokarna*. Perhaps 
because of the holy vibrations within the sacred place, my singing took on intense devotional 
feeling, and offered itself to the cosmic energy. Who loves music more than Lord Shiva? 
Pleased with Ravana’s singing, Shiva gave away his Atmalinga! I cannot describe in words 
my feelings when I was singing in Shiva’s presence. Wasn't music born of Shiva’s damaru? 
Like the clouds, formed of vapours rising from the sea, raining down and flowing as a river to 
join the sea, music, emanating from Shiva’s damaru, played through me as I offered it at 
Shiva’s own feet. Feeling grateful and blessed, I came out of the temple. 

Which has been my best mehfil? Rasikas, lovers of music, ask me. My answer is: Only the 
Great Rasika knows. 


‘Some Essential Thoughts on Music’ 

__ Wecome upon many adventure-seekers who sneer at tradition and try out new experiments 
in various fields of art including music. Trying to build something new without understanding 
the existing tradition is as ludicrous as jumping off [a height] with no space to land on. 
Tradition is not at all antagonistic to experimentation. The experiments of our ancients for 
thousands of years have come down to us as tradition. Tradition is not stagnant water but a 


* The deity Mahabaleswara is Lord Shiva. It is said that Ravana pleased the Lord by singing with devotion, and, 
as a boon, received Shiva's atmalinga preserved in the Gokarna Mandir — the Linga of Shiya’s soul. — SS. 
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“The notes of the Tamboori draw a veil over me . . .” During a recording in Sangeet Natak Akademi’s 





studio, 1986. 





With Sumati Mutatkar, during a demonstration of his music recorded in the Akademi'’s studio, 1992 
(above). A livelier moment in the same recording (below), with Lalit J. Rao and S. Kalidas (first and second 


from left). 
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Receiving the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi Award from G. S. 
Pathak, Vice-President of 
India, 1971 (eff), and, eleven 
years later, the plaque 
conferring the Akademi's 
Fellowship from President 
Zail Singh (below), 1982. 
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river in spate ... A student of music should diligently study the evolution of music. Otherwise 
he wil] not understand the meaning of music. He should know what these are: shruti, svara, 
moorchhana, jatigayana, prabandha, Dhrupada and its four banis, Khyal gayaki, Thumri 
and Tappa. He should study texts like Bharatashastra [Bharata’s Natyashastra], the Sangeeta- 
ratnakara, Ragavibodha, Sangeeta Parijata — these would help him understand the history 
of our music. 

Since music is a performing art, it should be leamed from an eminent guru. The shruti- 
bhedas [distinct varieties of a given note] used in different ragas cannot be learnt from 
books. When I inspected some music schools, many shortcomings in the system came to my 
notice. In schools, teachers create fear in the minds of students by telling them that the 
komal gandhar in Todi, in Asavari, and in Mian Malhar ragas are different from each other. 
On the other hand, if the students were made to repeatedly sing the sthayi, they would get to 
know first-hand these differences in komal gandhar. Instead of introducing a raga through 
sthayis, the teachers give theoretical lessons. [This] does more harm than good. First, one 
should teach some traditional cheez with gamak, and introduce the notes. Then one should 
show the slight differences and similarities between them. If theories are discussed before 
helping [a student] learn to sing a raga, the progress of the learner is hampered. A drill-master 
once tried to teach a millipede to march: the millipede was stunned! It stood still. In the same 
way, any untimely or unnecessary theorizing while teaching a performing art can only bring 
about confusion. 

Many young enthusiastic students of music have asked me how they could become high 
achievers in music. The only way is sadhana. Everyday practice. Ceaseless striving! In this 
switch-button world of today, people want quick results. But there is no short-cut to 
achievement in music. A student has to devote years to achieve mastery over svaras, to the 
study of cheezes, to meditation, to [the study of] ragas, to the study of alankaras. In fact, it 
is a sadhana one has to continue throughout one’s life. An artist’s life-journey can be called 
an endless pilgrimage to rasa. The Urdu poet Momin says: 


Maktabe-ishq ka dastur nirala dekha 
Us ko chhutti na mili jis ko sabaq yad hua 


[Strange are the ways of the school of love 
You don’t make the grade if you've learnt your lesson.] 


To present good music to an audience is a very challenging task. Only a very responsible 
artist can do it. It is easy to be applauded by people by [recourse to} cheap gimmicks. [But] 
it is the responsibility of a great artist to mould the tastes of lovers of his art. Such an artist 
should sing not only what music-lovers like but also decide what is good for them, and 
present it before them. He should not sacrifice quality on the altar of popularity. Every artist 
should practise introspection and self-criticism. He should not depend on newspaper reviews 
to estimate his own worth! 

Nowadays politics is making its way into the field of music. Musicians themselves are the 
comperes at music conferences and concerts! Such musicians are trying to project their own 
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images. As a result, the music compere wastes his shakri and his art begins to fade. Well, his 
business may flourish, who knows! 

Many of my well-wishing admirers have asked me on many occasions: *You have received 
so many honours, but you are still doing sadhana. What for?’ I have never sung anything so 
far in hope of awards or honours. Whenever they have come my way, I have received them 
with humility, and forgotten them the next day. I am a pilgrim of the holy rasayatra of music. 
My goal is to go on and on, singing all the way. I wish and hope I would be able to go on 
singing till my last breath. That is my Shivapooja . . . 


O Father, make my body the stem [of the Tamboon] 
O Father, make my head the gourd 

O Father, make my veins the strings 

O Father, make my fingers the plucking-sticks. 

Sing the twenty-two ragas, O Father 

Play on me impetuously, O Kudalasangamadeva. 


Note: These excerpts from Matlikarjun Mansur’s autubiography are published with the kind permission of 
Dr Rajshekhar Mansur, The latter has also helped in editing the translation, — Ed, 





y lyer, 1992. He received 


Akademi Award that year. 
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